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any harmonic effect he had to modulate, and trust to the gay
effect of jumping from one key to another to conceal the fact that
when he got into the new key he could do nothing but repeat the
rum-turn he had just been exploiting in the old one. When this
resource was exhausted, he whipped up the score by making the
tunes move more busily and increasing the speed. Finally, there
was the big drum to fall back on, and the mere piling up of brute
sound.

A great musician, capable of noble part writing, and provided
with a patient and serious audience, need not fall back on such
cheap expedients. Within the limits of a single key he commands
a range of harmonic progressions of sufficient variety of effect
and expression to enable him to give a thoughtful inside to his
work instead of a popular outside. Now I cannot say that I found
Dr Mackenzie's part writing interesting. I even inferred that he
did not find it so himself, not alone from the extreme orchestral
bedizenment which I have already described, but from die more
conclusive fact that whenever he wished to intensify the emotional
effect, he immediately began to emphasize the rhythms, to make
his melodies stump about more vigorously, and to pile Pelion
on Ossa with organ, chorus, and instruments of percussion.

This, with the obviousness and popularity of the rhythms em-
ployed, was what suggested to me the apparently incongruous
idea that Offenbach, if he has suppressed his humor, and became a
respectable British P.R.A.M., might have given us just such a work
as Bethlehem. I do not, however, allege this against Dr Mackenzie
as a grievance. I only wish to define the artistic rank of his
work. If it is once clearly understood diat oratorios like Bethle-
hem stand in the same relation to the works of the great masters
as modern blank verse melodramas to the masterpieces of dra-
matic poetry, then let us by all means applaud it as a well-knit
work of its kind.

But I am not convinced that any such understanding has been
established. I rather suspect that the public, when it reads the
eulogies which we critics lavish on these works, thinks that our
words mean exactly the same thing as when we apply them in a
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